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For the moment he had firmly established his position in the
Government, and in so doing had grown perceptibly in stature.
Though modest and unspoiled as ever, his whole personality had
taken on a new assurance ; and, though he had lost none of his
high spirits and little of his still youthful appearance, he had
acquired a dignity of manner and bearing which, without ever
degenerating into pomposity, was to grow in impressiveness with
the passing of years.

With the Prime Minister and Mrs. Asquith he was on terms of
increasingly warm friendship. He admired and enjoyed both
Mr. Asquith's classic rotundity of mind and serene geniality of
temperament and Mrs. Asquith's coruscating swiftness of brain
and tongue. They played much bridge together, a game in which
both men found great relaxation and which both played with an
originality very disconcerting to their partners and highly diverting
to themselves. With Mr. Lloyd George he was working in an
ever closer political association and private intimacy in which the
Master of Elibank shared. Among other Ministers, Mr. Churchill,
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Masterman, that brilliant, wayward
spirit rising so suddenly and as swiftly forgotten, were those with
whom his personal relations were most cordial. For Sir Edward
Grey and Lord Haldane (as the Secretary of State for War had
now become) were apt in their own deep-rooted mutual sympathy
to be somewhat detached from the lives of their colleagues $ and,
though Sir Rufus would from time to time dine with them in
Queen Anne's Gate, he never penetrated into their circle of
intimates.

But Sir Rufus himself, though he made acquaintances and
indeed admirers with ease, made friendships rarely and slowly.
Even his friendship with Mr. Lloyd George and the Master of
Elibank was based more upon constant association and identity of
interests than upon any profounder harmony of spirit. The
absence of any opportunity in his boyhood and early youth to
make friends at public school or university, the difficulty of estab-
lishing lasting friendships with those with whom as a young man
he had been thrown in contact for such brief periods and in such
shifting circumstances, the scarcity of leisure hours during his
years at the Bar, were all factors contributing toward his lack of
close friends. Yet he never seemed to regret their absence, but
to find almost all that he required of companionship in his wife
and son and his nearest relatives.

During these years he was much sought after socially, for his
qualities were such as to command popularity among men and
women alike, and he thus acquired a large circle of agreeable